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N. GOODSELL, EDITOR. 


This is a subject less understood and more 
neglected by the farmers of Old Genesee, than it 
ght to be. Blessed with a soil naturally pro- 
juctive, and a climate favorable to the growth 
f wheat, corn, and many other crops, our farm- 
rs have not been compelled by necessity to resort 
‘o as many artificial methods of increasing their 
‘rops, as those of some of the eastern states. Thus 
far we have sailed before the wind. Wheat has 
been the staple article of this country, and surely 
so far has been attended with a fair profit. But 
let us reverse the prospects—let us suppose our 
wheat to fail as it has in some of the Eastern 
States, where formerly they raised fine crops.— 
‘This would alter the prospects of this section of 
country very much. What would be the resort? 
Indian corn, we will admit, is a fair crop with us, 
but will not bear long transport to market. Of 
‘ourse it must be fed to animals, and the beef and 
pork sent in its stead. But in order to feed beef, 
much attention must be paid to grazing. During 
the winter months, or from November to May, 
six months, it requires very good nursing to keep 
rattle from losing flesh. ‘Through the months of| 
May and June, grass is generally fresh and plen- 
ty; but in most seasons, in the months of July and 
August, the ground becomes very dry, and cattle 
ire often pinched for want of a sufficient supply 
of food. By this calculation it would appear iat 
stock under ordinary circumstances gain but little, 
Jeaving but four months or one third of the year, 
for them to take on flesh; whereas, if proper at- 
tention was paid to irrigation, most of our farms 
might produce abundance of fresh grass through 
the months of July and Angust, which would 
make one third difference in the advantage to be 


lerived from grazing. It may be said that west- 


ern New York is too level to attend much to irri- 


ration; but as an offsett against this it may be 
observed that from this very circumstance there 
is the more need of it, as in level countries 
there are not somany durable springs, as where 
the surface is more uneven. Water is indispensa- 
bly necessary tothe growth of vegetables, as it 
ippears to be the menstruum through which most 
of the food of plants, which is taken by the roots, 
is conveyed, and it appears indispensably neces- 
sary for the distribution of such food, after it is 
taken up by the roots through the plant. Many 
‘ountries Which are now considered fruitful, un- 
der the course of irrigation practised, would be- 
come barren and uninhabitable, was it neglected. 
Such is Egypt, which owes its productiveness to 
the artificial supply of water. Artificial lakes 
und rivers are dug at immense expense, for the 
purpose of receiving the superabundant waters of 
the Nile, during its flood, to be distributed over 
what would otherwise be a sterile country, during 
the dry seasons. 

Of a similar description, are the countries of 
Persia, Peru, Chili and Mexico. It does not seem 


mence digging artificial lakes; but were they to 
make observations during the dry season, as to 
points from which water might be obtained, and 
those parts of their farms which would be most 
benefitted by watering during the months of July 
and August, they might greatly promote their in- 
terests, by thus providing a full supply of grass 
for their stock during the drought, and greatly in- 
creasing their crop of hay for the approaching 
winter. 

We believe it is a fact generally admitted that 
grazing districts become more wealthy than those 
which are kept under the plough; and where the 
farmers depend almost entirely upon raising grains 
of different kinds. The prices of these depend 
with us on a foreign market, and are more fluctu- 
ating than the price of beef, which is mostly con- 
sumed at home. We hope our farmers will bear 
this subject in mind, during the coming season, 
and make their deductions. 


PARASITIC PLANT. 


There is found growing upon, and firmly uni- 
ted to the roots of the black oak, in this vicinity, a 
plant, which we are not aware of having seen 
particularly described by any American botanist. 
This plant attains the height of about six inches, 
and the thickness of from half to three quarters 
of an inch, without leaves, the stalk thickly set 
with seed vessels, which are two valved, and ma- 
ny seeded, much resembling in the growth the 
beech drops, (Monotropa lanuginosa) but larger, 
and without branches, the colour a pearly white, 
inclining to yellow. It corresponds in many of 
its characteristics, with the Orobanche of Eng- 
‘land, but is different in many respects; but we 
|are disposed to consider it one of the same family 
jof plants. It is one of the most interesting of all 
|the parasitic plants. ‘When examined it will be 
‘found to have united to the root by a granular 
process, causing an enlargement not unlike the 
place where a cion has united to the stock, and 
'may fairly be considered a piece of natural graft- 
ing. 

The root of the oak will be found on examina- 
ition to be sound and healthy, even to the very 
‘pointof union. This parasitic plant does not ap- 
\pear to be furnished with any roots of its own, 
and evidently receives its nourishment from the 
root of the oak, which ending with the plant gives 
\it a very singular appearance. This would seem 
an exception to the general rule “ that plants do 
hot take upon each other by grafting, unless they 
\belong to the same class and order.” Should this 
come under the observation of any Professor of 
\Botany, who is acquainted with this plant, we 




















ivations upon it. 
JEFFERSON COUNTY. 


We have received from Jefferson County, the 
pedigree of the imported horse Roman,which has 
llately been purchased by a number of gentlemen 
of that county, with a request that we would take 
such notice of it as we should think proper. As 
dhe has descended from foreign stock, a particular 
deseription perhaps might not be interesting to 
our readers, as most of the horses mentioned are 











‘xactly necessary that our farmers should com- 





ilonly known to foreigners,or may be to some of our 
| = i 
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sportsmen. We therefore refer our readers to pag: 
179, where sufficient mention is made of the horse 
to satisfy breeders that he is in point of blood one 
of the first horses in America, and one of which 
the farmers of Jefferson county may justly be 
proud, 





LOCUST. 

We have watched the progress of these insects 
in this neighborhood with some anxiety, never 
having witnessed their appearance before. We 
acknowledge there is something so much out of 
the common course of nature in their periodical 
returns, that even Entomologists themselves, are 
puzzled to give a reason for the number of years 
required for their passing through their different 
stages. 

There appears to be some little difference with 
Entomologists with regard to the precise number 
of years required for their return,which may have 
arisen from there having been two setts of insects 
in the same ground,making each their appearance 
according to the time of their descent into the earth 
Linneus had g¢atisfied himself with regard to 
their time of appearance, from which circum- 
stance he gave them the name of Cicada Septem- 
decem, being expressive of their return once in 
seventeen years. We have examined different 
authors respecting their history, but have found 
none 60 particular and concise as a notice of them 
by Doct. S. P. Hildreth of Marietta, Ohio, pub 
lished in the American Journal of Science, vo! 
18, No. 1, page 47. 

As many of our readers may wish their his 
tory, who have not that work by them, we have 
selected it for publication in the Farmer, but will 





should be happy to receive and publish his obser-) 





remark that they made their appearance in this 
neighborhood one month later than at Marietta, 
as mentioned by the Doctor, or about the first of 
June, and on the first of July most of them were 
dead. 

From the American Journal of Science and Arts. 
Notices and Observations on the American 

Cicada, or Locust; by Dr. S. P. Hi1- 

DRETH. 

Cicapa, Septemdecem of Lin. Tettigo. 
nia, Septemdecem of Fabr. Head black, 
eyes brick red,thorax and back black or ve- 
ry dark brown, the latter edged with or- 
ange ; wings transparent, immaculate, lower 
margins of arich orange; abdomen dark 
brown, the rings of a dark yellow or of dun 
colour; opercula, oval; legs and breast, 
same color as that of the rings. 

No part of natural history more abounds 
in wonderful and extraordinary productions 
than that portion of it embraced in the stu- 
dy of Entomology. Whether we consider 
the number and variety of insects, or the 
curious changes they undergo in the progress 
lof their existence, we are led to admire not 
‘only their elegant forms and beautiful col- 
ors, but also the harmony and order which 
attends all the operations ofnature. Among 
this numerous class, none excites the won- 
der and admiration of man, more than the 
cicada septemdecem. The regularity with 
which they return at the expiration of sev- 
enteen years, their simultaneous appearance 
over a vast extent of country,and the count- 
less myriads of their numbers, equally ar- 
rest our attention. They have made their 





appearance at Marietta, Ohio, at three dif 










THE GENESEE FARMER 


they served for food for all the carnivorous 
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ferent periods, since its first settlement, viz : | 


July 9, 183] 


| act shape, color and appearance 


in the year 1795; again in 1812; and now | 
in 1829. With us they have commenced | 
their ascent from the earth the last of May | 
and firstof June; and disappear the begin- 
ning of July, two or three days earlier or 
later according to the temperature of the 
season 

The month of May this season was very 


and insect-eating animals. Hogs eat them 
in preference to any other food; squirrels, 
birds, domestic fowls, &c. fattened on them. 
So much were they attracted by the cicada, 
that very few birds were seen around our 
gardens during their continuance, and our 
cherries, &c. remained unmolested. By 


| 


the fourth or fifth day after their leaving the! 


of the ‘ 
rent when she first comes to the air, and fe 


fore bursting the transparent shell which ¢ 

vered her while in her terrene abode. ten 
the fact, that the young ones immediate}, 
seek a retreat in the earth, Iam led to be 
lieve that these insects are tenants of the 
ground for seventeen years, and until Hy 








who created them again calls them forth + 
learth, the female began to depost her eggs in|! propagate their kind, to fulfil their destin b 
the tender branches of most kinds of orchard|| and die. As to their extent, so far asl ca 

and forest trees. She generally selected the|| ascertain, they covered the woody senlens 
‘wood of last year’s growth, and commenced | from beyond the shores of the Mississip) te 
her task on the under side of the twig, by)'the heads of the Ohio river ; embracing thr 
‘slitting the bark with her puncturing instru-| States of Missouri, Ilinois, Indiana,’ Ohio 
‘ment, which embraced the properties both) and the western parts of Pennsylvania. 
of a saw and a punch; the point being lan-| Whether they appeared in Kentucky ang 
‘cet-shaped and serrated, and then making| Tennessee, I have not yet learned. 

a hole in an oblique direction to the pith of|, Marietia,(Ohio) 20th Dec. 1829. 

‘the branch, she withdrew the instrumeni a} 
‘little way, and deposited an egg through a 


wats, auu the cicade made their appear- 
ance rather earlier than heretofore. By the 
t5th of this month they had risen so near 
to the surface of the earth, that the depth of 
a common furrow in ploughing,turned them 
out in their chrysaloid state. By the 24th, 
they had begun to arise from the earth, burst 
their transparent covering and expand their 
wings. From this time to the 10th of June, 
their numbers daily increased, until wood- 
lands and orchards were filled with countless 
multitudes. A continual singing or scream 





HA YV=eMAKING,. 


was kept up by the males, from sunrise till 
evening, and so loud that in a calm morning 
the sound was heard a full mile. For this 
purpose the male is furnished with an air 
bladder under the axillz, of a pale blue co- 
lor; the females make no noise. They ap- 
peared only in situations which were cover- 
ed with trees, as was the fact when they were 
here in 1812; thereby proving that they had 
not wandered far in their journey of seven- 
teen years. The earth was perforated like 
a riddle, with holes about a third of an inch 
in diameter. In an orchard in this town, I 
counted twenty-five holes on a foot square, 
and an intelligent acquaintance told me that 
in his neighborhood, he had seen more than 
double that number in the same space.— 
Where trees were not near each other, the 
tround underneath them was covered with 
their skins or cast off robes, to the depth of 
two or three inches. ‘These shells retain the 
exact figure of the insect when it leaves the} 
sarth, with arent on the back, through which | 
the cicada creeps as from a coat of mail—|| 
and are firmly fastened by the feet to the| 
bark and twigs of trees and bushes, until | 
they are thrown down by the windsor rain. | 





: » oes . . ; 
‘from ten to twenty eggs were deposited on} ment of this operation which has associated wit] 


tube in the punch. This was repeated until], As the season has arrived for the commence 


each side of the centre of the pith, the cen-| 
tre wood having been previously comminu- probably has descended to us from the land o: 
ted and cut up so as to make a soft bed for | our fathers, where the custom still prevails of em 
the, eggs, and to afford food forthe embryo] ping de young of bah sexsi the sane 
dent increase inthe size of the eggs until and as youth is the time for merriment, it is by: 
. >> t 
they were hatched, and an evident dimi-} 
nution of the comminuted woody fibres and, 
enlargement of the cells containing the eggs, | 
so that they must have derived some suste-| 
nance from the juices of the twig. Anoth-| 
er proof that they did so was, thatthe eggs) 
invariably perished in those branches which 
withered and dried up soon after the punc- 
tures were made. This work continued 
from day to day, until the female had ex- 
pended her stock of eggs, which, so far as I 
could ascertain,amounted to about one thou- 
sand. When this operation was completed, 
the object of her existence seemed to be ful- 
filled, and in a few days she dwindled away 
and died. The whole period of the life of a 
single individual, from her leaving the earth 
to her death,averaged from twenty to twenty- 
five days. Thelife of the male continued 


it an idea of rural pleasure and merriment, which 


natural to suppose that their labor is rather pleas 
ant than otherwise. 
siness, a few directions to young farmers may by 
wellalthough many may think that business wit) 
which they have been so familiar from their child 
hood, cannot be much improved. We are no 
aware that any very important improvement 
have been made of late years in this part of hus 


As this is an imp rtant by 


bandry. Perhaps the greatest improvement tha’ 
has recently been introduced, as appertaining \ 
hay making,is the horse-rake,which certainly is ; 
labor-saving machine, worthy the notice of every 
farmer. Its greatest advantages are in smoot! 
meadows, where the surface has been freed fron 
stumps and stones, and where due regard has beer 
paid to prevent any little inequalities of surface 
In such meadows one man and boy and horse wil! 





Instinct leading them to seek the nearest}! 


for nearly the same time. 


rake as much hay in a given time, as six men 


When the cicadz 


would in the common manner. 


tree, bush or post, as soon as they leave||first leave the earth they are plump and full. Thus to expedit 


the earth; here they remain until they) of oily juices, so much so that they were business at times is of importance, as in this par 
nave left their shells for some hours, or until!!made use of in the manufacture of soap ;| of the country the time for hay-making and har- 
their wings are dry and sufficiently strong } but before their death they were dried up to)! vesting, are much the same, and not unfrequently 
for flying. There appeared to be two varie- mere shells; and I have seen them still able ||the one or the other suffer for want of a sufficien' 
ties of the cicada, one much smaller than|to fly a few feet, after one half of the body |\ yer of labourers to perform each in due sea 
the other: there was also a striking differ- lwas wasted away, and nothing remained but}, — annlee, we believe 
. . Mm S : : ° ‘ ison. A description of the horse-rake, we belie 
ence in their notes. The smaller variety ithe head, wings andthorax. From the time || ‘i ; nites they are more or less 
were more common in the bottom lands, and| VERS Way, oa 


the eggs were doposited to the period of 


, same : i , 
he larger in the hills. A continual scream ||hatching, was, as nearly as could be ascer- 


was kept up by the males during the day,but||tained, sixty days, and almost daily atten- 
they were silent through the night. Their||tion was given to the subject. 
flight was short, seldom exceeding eight or || placed in the twigs, the eggs are about the 


When first 


cen rods, and their whole lives appeared to 
be spent near the place of their nativity. I! 
could not discover that they made use of any 
food; they certainly eat no leaves of trees 
wr plants, as they are not furnished with | 
jaws orteeth. They have a hard and sharp | 
proboscis,about two lines in length, which is | 
generally compressed close to the thorax:| 
this I have seen inserted in the smooth bark | 
of young trees, and when driven from the, 
spot, a drop of juice issued from the punc-| 
ture : they would also, when disturbed,throw | 


| 


out a small jet of thin watery liquid, as ifs 


in self defeuce. From their being unprovi-| 
ded with organs for eating, it would seem, 
that their whole business during their short! 
visit to the surface of the earth, was to pro-| 
pagate their species andtodie. While here! 


sixteenth of an inch in length, and the thick- 


Iness of a coarse hair, appearing through al| 
small magnifying glass of the shape and)! 


size of a grain of rye; at the period of hatch- 
ing, they had increased about one-third in 
‘size. ‘They are white and transparent,with 
la black spot on the la 

hatching. They are placed very closely by 
the side of each other, in an oblique direc- 
tion to the line of the twig ; several portions 
of the branch of an apple tree, full of the 
eggs ready to hatch, were placed ona bowl 
of earth, with a glass tumbler inverted over 
them, in the afternoon; by morning nearly 
a hundred young cicada were found in the 
earth, and a few on the surface, which had 


just left their woody cells. They were about 
a twelfth of an inch in length, with the ex- 





| known in every district, and have been frequent 
ly given in plates, in agricultural works, s0 thel 


almost every mechanic who makes other farm- 
‘ing instruments, is capable of furnishing these 
‘also. 

They are cheap, simple and useful. Ther 





rger end, just before | 


‘are different opinions in regard to the proper tn 


|| for cutting the different grasses intended for hay 


Timothy or Herd’s grass we consider one © 
‘the most profitable grasses for this latitude, and 
the time of cutting it is of more importance thai 
is generally acknowledged by farmers. It is ‘ 
very common practice to cut this grass when ! 
‘is in full blossom, but this we consider bad policy 
| We believe a few experiments will convince ¢ 
‘ery farmer that it is better in every respect to al: 
| low it to stand before cutting, until the seeds 
‘nearly or quite their full size, when to cut it apt 
\|not require so much sun to make the hay, nor - 
‘much labor hestowed upon it ; and it willbe foun 


} 
| 








Voll.—No. 27. 


although it is not quite so green as when cut In 
the blossom ; that all kinds of stock will eat it e- 
qually as well, and that it not only affords more 
weight from the same quantity of ground, but 
that a given weight affords more nourishment to 
he stock. Another advantage is, that in making 
the hay there will more or less of the seeds shell 
wt, Which will furnish young plants to supply 
he places of those roots which have died from the 
nclemency of the weather, or any other cause.— 


i: has been found that those meadows which are | 
| 


cut while the Timothy or Herd’s grass is in blos- 
com, sooner become overrun with spear grass,than 
hose which are allowed to nearly ripen the seed. 
I: is true that the bright green appearance of ear- 
y cut hay is rather inviting to the eye of many 
who purchase their hay in towns, but the practi- 
ed grazier will look well to the size of the seed 
n the heads. If Herd’s grass is allowed to stand 
4s recommended, in good weather, such as is cut 
at evening, and allowed to lie over night in the 
-wathe, and that which can be cut before nine 
o'clock in the morning, may be carried into the 
barn at evening in good order, if from ground giv- 
ng a heavy crop. A little salt sprinkled over 
‘the mow may be advantageous. 





OKRA. 


This plant, which is considered one of the es-| 


entials at the South, we believe has never been 
viltivated in this vicinity, and we are not inform- 
ed whether any attempts have ever been made to 
introduce it into gardens in Old Genesee. 
have procured some seed from Virginia this sea- 
‘on, and are making the experiment ; but wheth- 
er the season will prove warm enough for it to 
‘ome to perfection, we are yettolearn. If any 
of our readers have given this plant a fair trial, in 
this section of country, we should be glad to hear 
he result. It will be seen by the notice of the 
olant, in the Southern Agriculturist, that it is re- 
commended to plant a crop in June, from which 
we should infer that our summers are long enough 
for its coming to maturity. A very celebrated 
dish is prepared from the pods called Gombo, but 
with which but few of our Northern people are 
acquainted, and we hope the Editor of the above 
mentioned paper will give us directions for cook- 
ing Okra, as practiced by the people at the south : 

“‘ This fine vegetable appears no where to 
be so justly appreciated as in the neighbor- 
hood of Charleston—here it furnishes a por- 
tion of the daily food of, be believe, atleast 
three-fourths of the inhabitants of the city 
during its season. In fact, we know of no 
vegetable which is so generally used by both 
rich and poor, or which so justly merits the 
encomiums bestowed upon it. When serv- 
ed up, simply boiled, we admit it is not the 
most palatable vegetable we ever eat, but in 
the form of soup, well boiled, with a proper 
supply of tomatoes, &c. we doubt whether 
it is excelled by any other in the world, ei- 
ther in flavor, wholesomeness or nutriment. 
Surely our poor have cause of thankfulness, 
that our climate admits of its being grown 
in such quantities as itis. Although in such 
high estimation among us, yet we have rare- 
'y met with it any where else, and where we 
fave, it has not been appreciated, chiefly 
owing to their ignorance of the proper mode 


of cooking, for, except in the form of soup, | 


(and that properly cooked,) most persons 
vould pronounce it a sorry vegetable, and 
infit for frequent use. 
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The okra prefers a moist soil, well drain- 
ed,and on such, if it be but moderately rich, 
the yield is very great. If such aspotcan|| Sir—dAs the time of harvest is approach. 
be had let it be ploughed, or formed into ing, I address, through your paper, my bro- 
ridges, (or beds) if very low, and subject to) ther farmers, on the importance of allowing 
much wetness, but if rather high and dry,|) wheat intended for sowing, to be entirely 
let the surface remain level. In the former | ripe before reaping. Accident last year,and 
the rows must be from four to five feet apart, | eye-sight this year, have convinced me of 
or the latter they need not be more than from | the propriety of this course. 
three and a half to four feet; some plant) Jn the year 1829, having selected by hand 
the seeds in holes, at the distance of from |isome ears of Mexican wheat, and sowed it 
two tothree feet, others plant much nigher, ||in the fall of the same year, it was forgotten 
and others again drill it. Whatever way it last year, until my little son reminded me 
be planted, we recommend that it be thin-|\that tt ought to be gathered. It was then 
||ned out so as to leave each plant separate, | from seven to ten days after my other wheat 
|! and at a distance of two feet apart. This |ofthe same kind had been cut. This wheat 
is near enough, and if planted wider, too|| was then gathered and deposited in a bag. 
'|much ground will be lost in the first instance, || Last October, this wheat was seeded on the 
although, in very rich ground, a greater pro- ||same day, in the same manner, and adjoin. 
duce is obtained at the close of the season, || ing to other Mexican wheat. No selection 
| which, however, is at atime, when all have} of land was made for it, as no experiment 
been in some measure satiated ; if planted) was intended. It has survived the fly, and 
‘nearer they soon run up and suffer from | the last severe winter, with little injury, but 
‘their contiguity to each other. The after) not more than one third of the adjoining 
| culture is simply to keep them clear of weeds | wheat has been left alive. From its present 
‘and the ground mellow. In gathering the | appearance, it will produce, I believe, two 
‘pods for use, care should be taken to take |/thirds more than its adjacent neighbor. 
off every one of a proper size, whether wan-|| Can the keeping in the bag be the cause 
itedor not. It isa very common practice to|\of this superiority? I believe not, because 
| take as many as are wanted for immediate ||in several previous years, seed wheat has 
|| use,and the rest are left. ‘I'hese soon become |/been kept by me in bags, and no similar re- 
| woody, and unfit for the table ; they are then |/suit has taken place; my inference thence, 
heft by some designedly for seed; by others jis, that tbis difference must be owing to the 

entire ripeness of the seed. Should any 


through mere inattention or carelessness.— 
||But it must be recollected that a large|reader of this communication, have doubts 


ON REAPING WHEAT. 
To the Editor of the Virginia Herald— 














Welle immediately diverted from producing new 


|portion of the nourishment of the plant will 


pods to the perfecting the seed contained in 
‘these; consequently, if many of these pods 
be left on a plant, it will soon cease to bear 
altogether. Let, therefore, every pod be 
carefully taken off as soon as itarrives at a 
certain size, and the plant will continue to 
|produce a succession, which would not be 
ithe case, if not so managed. Those plant- 
‘ed in the spring, generally exhaust them- 
'selves by the middle of August,and although 
\they may bear a few, yet if they be wanted 
later, itis best to plant a successive crop in 
June, which will continue in bearing until 
destroyed by a frost.” 





WHEAT CROP. 

The weather for the week past has been un- 
commonly wet and warm in this district,and fears 
are entertained that the wheat crop will not prove 
as abundant as was anticipated. The fly has in- 
Jured many fields, and owing to the warm damp 
| weather previous to the hardening of the straw, 
the growth was so rapid that many fields are bad- 
ly lodged, and others are affected by the rust. 











FLORAL CALENDAR. 
July 9th. 
At this date our floral calendar cannot be so de- 
| finite as at other seasons, as most of the perenni- 
| als have past their blossoms, and annuals depend 
) much upon the time of planting. The chesnut,one of 
our best flowering forest trees, has past its flower 
|with a promise of much fruit. Pinks and carna- 
tions are in full flower, and the balsams and ma- 
irygolds are opening their first flowers. Mazard 
cherries ripe. Rye ready for harvesting, and 
|some wheat beginning to change to a light colour. 
Cucumbers from open ground are in eating, and 
one corn and potatoes fit for use. This is the 








on this subject, it will give me great pleas- 
ure to show them the growing wheat, which 
will convince, I should think, the most scep- 
tical. 

From my twenty-four years experience as 
a farmer, I am also satisfied, that the smut 
is mainly attributable to unripe seed wheat. 
My seed wheat has been always riper than 
that of my neighbours, and during that pe- 
riod,I have never seen but six smutted heads 
in my own crops. Ina conversation with 
the late Mr. Isaac Williams, he confirmed 
my opinion, by stating to me the same prac- 
tice of one of his nearest neighbors attend- 
ed by the most entire success. 

In making this communication, the inter- 
est of wheat-growers is my sole object, and 
if, by it, their crops should be increased, it 
will contribute to the happiness of your obe- 
dient servant. JOHN TAYLOR. 

Liberty Hill, Carolina. 





LINNZZEAN GARDENS AT FLUSHING 


Prince Paul, of Wirtemburg, whose ex- 
tensive travels, and scientific attainments 
are so well known, attended by his suite, 
paid a visit the last week, to the Messrs, 
Prince’s, proprietors of the Linnean Botan- 
ic Garden and Nurseries at Flushing, Long 
Island, and expressed himself highly grati- 
fied at the great extent and high culture of 
the grounds, and at the immense collection 
of trees and plants concentrated therein, 
from every clime. This distinguished stran- 
ger is a great proficient in Botany, as well 
as other natural sciences—N. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 


Sirx. The manufacture of silk is very 
ancient. In the year 555,two monks brought 
from India to Canstantinople, great quanti- 
ties of silk-worms, with instructions for 
hatching their eggs, rearing and feeding the 





'proper season for planting cabbage for winter, 


‘and celery,— also cucumbers for pickling. 








worms, drawing out the silk, spinning and 


- working it. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. Joseph Fellows, most beautiful and desira- it is deemed proper now to state, that at that meet. 
ee ; " ble hardy rose 1 lig a resolution was adopted—admitting th. 
Ss v 








ENE MER. ; . 
a2 ORT CULTURALEXHIBITION. John Greig, next best do do 50|| wives and daughters of the members, and other 


The Domestic Horticultural Society of thel| Mrs. T. Chapin most beautiful specimen ladies proposed by them, as honorary members of 
Western Part of New York, held its stated meet- of Flowers of Six sor ts, ; 1 the Society, entitled to receive its premiums, and 
ing at Canandaigua, on Thursday, the 30th June. Mrs. Joy, most beautiful specimen of pinks respectfully invited to honor its meetings wit}, 

The day proved favorable for the exhibition, of six sorts ! their presence. 
and the meeting was attended by a large number Mrs. Ward, do do of a Passion Flower 1 On the same occasion, Judge Bugt, of Alba. 
of the resident and distant members, and by many James D. Bemis, do do of aFig Tree 1 ny, and Doctor James Merase, of Philadelphia 
ladies and respectable strangers ; all of whom e- John Greig, do do of Orange and Lemon were elected honorary members of the Society, 
vinced the highest satisfaction with the fine dis- Trees, Aloes, Myrtle, &e. 1 Z. BARTON STOUT, Rec. Sec’y 
play of vegetables, fruits, plants and flowers. At 12 o'clock, the Society repaired to the Epis-| 

Without particularising, where the whole ex- copal Church, where a learned and appropriate | FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
hibition was excellent, we will merely observe, address was delivered by Doct. Cur Svat of Ge- THE LOCUST. 
that some specimens of Cape of Good Hope let-|| neva College. The thanks of the Society were|| The insect which appears at long stated peri 
tuce, from the garden of Mr. Fellows ; cauliflow-|| presented to the orator, anda copy of the address | ods, called the locust, is the Cicada Septemdecen, 
ers from the same garden, and from that of Mr. || requested for publication, by a unananimous vote.| of Linneus, taking its specific name from the 
Butler of Geneva; early turnips, beets, onions,|}| Athalf past two o'clock, the Society sat down || years (17) of each period.* It has been said, how- 
&c, &c. from the gardens of Mr. William H. Ad-|| to @ dinner, prepared in Col. Blossom’s best style, ever, that there is some variation in these periods, 
ams and Mr. Howard of Lyons ; early potatoes —-where, in addition to his wonted supply of att and 15 and 16 years have also been mentioned : 
from the garden of Mr. Guernsey of Pittsford ; cellent viands, the vegetables and fruits furnished || but of this I have no satisfactory evidence, and 
~ucumbers from that of Mr. Pomeroy ; various} by the Society, afforded the most palutable and | consider such variations very improbable. 
vegetables, fruits, and green house plants from the convineing proof of the utility and success of|} In the Ist volume of the Transactions of the 
garden of Mr. Greig of Canandaigua; a profu- Horticultural Associations. American Philosophical Society is a paper on the 
sion of flowers from different sources—were all The President of the Society, John Greig,Esq.|| manners of this insect by Moses Bartram, who 
of superior quality and beauty, and excited in the presided at the table, assisted by the first Vice|/ appears to have examined it with great attention 
spectators the warmest admiration. President, James K. Guernsey, Esq. At present I have not access to that book, and a 

The following were the premiums awarded : Besides Col. Blossom’s choice store of foreign} lapse of almost 40 years since I saw it, has im- 

FOR FRUITS. wines, the company were regaled with very good/} paired the distinctness of my memory, but I will 
lo W. H. Adams, for the best quart of domestic wine from the vineyard of Major Ad-|| endeavor to give a few particulars. 
Ripe Strawberries, $2,00/| lum, and a superior article of currant wine, pre-|) The locust, durmg its short existence in the per. 

Ditto next best do 1 sented by O. Phelps, Esq. of Canandaigua. Sev-|| fect state is not known to feed on any vegetable, 

W. S. DeZeng, best qt. Raspberries 9  |jeral respectable foreign gentlemen honoured the|| unless itis some exudation from the leaves. The 

W. W. Gorham, next best do 1 Society with their presence at dinner. Many || damage sustained in our orchards, &c. is caused 

L. Jenkins, best qt. ripe cherries. 2 || piquant and appropriate toasts weré drunk—the || by the perforations of the female at the time that 

Moses Atwater, next best do. afternoon passed off with the utmost good feeling| she deposits her eggs. Of the branch of a _nec- 

Oliver Phelps, best qt gooseberries —and the company separated with increased || tarine now lying before me, (6 mo. 27,) and which 

Joseph Fellows, next best do zeal in the cause of Horticultural improvement. || broke down in consequence of these perforations, 

CULINARY VEGETABLES. The autumnal Meeting of the Society was ap- I observe that the diameter is about § of an inch-- 
To E. C. Howard, best half peck green peas pointed to be held at Lyons, on Wednesday the that the solid wood is cut and Splintered, so that 
in the pod, $2 | 2st of September next; and the following gen- the eggs are not pressed as they would be if the 

R. Pomeroy, next best do. 1 |\tlemen named as the committee of arrangements wood was only split—that the direction of these 

W. H. Adams, best half peck string beans for the occasion :—Myron Holley, Wm. H. Ad-|| 2¢}Sions is slanting downward, forming an an- 

in the pod /ams, E. C. Howard, Samuel Hecox, Graham 1, || Sle of 20° or 25° with the branch, but not passing 

Ditto best dozen young turnips Chapin. It was made the duty of the Committee beyond the pith—and that the eggs are 2, 3, or 4 

R. Pomeroy, next best do. 0!) to appoint an orator, and to publish and transmit, || ™ each place. 

W. H. Adams, best doz. young Onions 1 seasonably, to each member of the Society, a list M. Bartram ascertained that in a month or two 

James K. Guernsey, next best do 50|\ of the premiums to be awarded. the eggs hatched, and the young locusts passed 

Joseph Fellows, young potatoes 1 The following resolution introduced by the Re- | down the tree, and entered the ground. Some ob- 

Charles Butler, next best do 1 || cording Secretary, and seconded by Jared Wilson, | servers have spoken of 4 feet as adepth at which 

E. C. Howard, do 50|| Esq. was unanimously adopted. The mover and|| "2 insect has been found in after years; and it 

Joseph Fellows, best 32 cabbage heads = 2 ‘|| seconder of the resolution bore testimony to the} is nearly certain that in this state they never wan: 

Charles Butler, next best do able and useful manner in which the Genesce|| 4? uch in a lateral direction. Where the holes 

Joseph Fellows, best 6 lettuce plants Farmer had been conducted; and their commen- in only one spot of a elcar field; were very nume- 

E. C. Howard, best 25 radishes | dations were heartily and eloquently concurred in|| CS and contiguous, caused by the ascent of lo 

W. H. Adams, next best do | by Vice President Guernsey and Mark H. Sib-}| “USS: it was recollected that 17 years before, & 
Do best 6 blood beets ley, Esqs. tree had stood there, although every trace of it had 

&. C. Howard, next best do Resolved, That we earnestly recommend the long before disappeared. 

W. H. Adams, best 6 cucumbers | Genser Farmer,published by Messrs. L. Tuck- There is one remarkable fact in the history of 

Joseph Fellows, next best do er & Co., Rochester, to the patronage of all th el the locust, of which I have seen no notice in the 

E. C. Howard, best doz. Carrots members of this Horticultural Society, and to the| course of my reading :—though it observes the 

Ww. H. Adams, next best do | Farmers and Horticulturists of our country—and| stated period of 17 years, yet in different parts 

J oseph Fellows, Cauliflower that we hope that the members of this Society, | of the same region it comes forth in di ifferent 

Charles Butler, do and Agriculturists generally, will deem it a duty, | 4&7* My attention was first directed to this an- 

R. Pomeroy, best squash as ameans of mutual public instruction, to pay omaly by an old man who remarked that “ the lo- 
- FLOWERS, P LANTS, &e. municate their opinions, and the results of their! cust year in Virginia was not the same as in Penn- 

#0 E. C. Howard, most beautiful and desi- experiments, to the columns of this valuable jour-| sylvania.” Inthe summer of 1500 on my return 
rable double Tulip—dried specimen 1 nal. from this place towards Philadelphia, I first €n 
Do do do single do i The proceedings of the Domestic Horticultural | ountered the locusts on the north side of a small 


Do do Monthly Rose 1 || Society, at its meeting in Geneva, on the 28th of| "A few locusts are sometimes heard in the _— 


Yo next best : | mediate different 
Do next best de 9 }| September last, not having been fully published,| opeciee. summers, but I suspectthese area dif 
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hill some miles above Wyalusing, near the Sus 
nuchanna river ; and from that little boundary, 
southward throughout the lower parts of that state, 
wherever the soil and timber were suitable, these 
insects Were sufficiently numerous. 

Along the Cayuga lake, however, that was not 
‘the locust year,” nor did these insects appear a- 
mong us till the summer of 1814, showing a dif- 
‘erence of 3 years between this neighborhood and 
‘he south-eastern parts of Pennsylvania. I am 
also told by persons who lived about 8 years ago 
:n differenc places in the northern parts of Tomp- 
kins county that the locusts were then there in 
sreat numbers. 

A eomplete history of this insect ought to have 
a map of the different districts in which it comes 
forth in different years, 

As far as my observations have extended, the 
locust is not partial to beech and maple lands, but 
.onfines itself chiefly among the oak and hickory. 
Itis evident however, that since our forests have 
»ecn partially removed, it has extended its limits 
castward from the Cayuga lake. In 1814 a lo- 
ust was a rare thing on my farm, but this sum- 
mer their singular notes were no novelty. ‘This 
we ascribe to the great increase of the few that 
wandered hither 17 years ago. In digging pit- 
sand this spring near an apple tree which had 
stvod 25 years, we took up many that were down 
in the subsoil. 

1. What is the food of this insect in its lerve 
state? 

2. What has caused the locusts of one district 
‘o differ in regard to time from the locusts of ano- 
‘her district ? 

3. If the locusts extend the boundaries of their 
listricts, do not these districts overlap ? 

4. May not the same tract of country be inha- 
vited by locusts that observe different seasons? 

6. May not the opinions held by some persons 
‘hat the locusts appear once in seven years or 
once m eleven years, be founded in fact in conse- 
quence of this overlapping ? 

(Dr. Hildreth’s article, from which D. T. fur- 
uished us extracts, was in type before the receipt 

his communication—for which see first page.) 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
NAMES OF PLANTS. 

lam partial to long received English names 
plants, such as apples, pears, cherries, straw- 
verries, roses, lilies, pinks, tulips, &c.; and in 
»ommon parlance such ought to be used wherever 
‘hese answer the purpose, because there will al- 
ways be people who are not botanists, and it is 
polite to adapt our language to the comprehension 
f our audience; but there is an affectation in fa- 
‘or of English names, which I feel no disposition 
*)» countenance, and which aiming at greater sim- 
plicity often descends to coarseness and vulgarity. 
lhe efforts of Withering, Gray, and others, to 
mglicise the names of plants have produced ne 
valuable result It appears that these attempts 
ave been founded on the preposterous notion that 
an English name conveys more knowledge of a 
newly discovered plant, than a Latin name; yet 
atis plain that we want a new name for a new 
‘hing. In the absence therefore, of old and long 
*stablished names,let us use those which arecom- 
mon to the scientific world; and it will be found 
on trial that no Greek nor Latin words are worse 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


“ false choak dog,” or “ mermaid beggar ticks.” 
I have been led into these reflections by the lists 
of fine plants offered at the Horticultural Exhibi- 
tions ; and it will appear by the following quota- 
tions and remarks, that a little more care is neces- 
sary to enable some readers in distant places to 
understand what is meant. 
F'rom the proceedings of the New York Horticul- 
tural Society. 

“ April 26—Dr. Ireland presented a specimen 
of Urtica.” If noticed at all it ought to be noti- 
ced intelligibly. There are not less than 32 spe- 
cies of this genus, and which of these was exhi- 
bited ? and why ? for its beauty ? or rarity ? 

“ Mr. Neale presented 18 varieties of early tu- 
lips—Phlox stolonifera and Alyssum saxatile.” | 
This is the language which I like. To one (or 
more) species of Pilox however, the name Lych-| 
nidea is applied by some who dislike Aard words, 
and sometimes it is softened into Litch-lydia !— 
These provincialisms ought to be rejected. 

“ Several bottles of cider—manufactured from 
the crab-apple—colourless as water, and of a ve- 
ry pleasant taste.” What kind of crab-apple 
was used? The English crab‘or wilding, alvery 
‘permanent variely of Pyrus malus (if it be not 
a different species) perhaps has not been brought 
into this country. The American crab (Pyrus 
coronaria) is a distinct species, but 1 apprehend 
it has never produced cider “ colorless as water, 
nor of avery pleasant” flavor. Hughes’ Virginia 
Crab is a famous cider apple, and only a variety 
of the Pyrus malus or common apple. It is so 
tough that on being pressed, it gives out the juice 
like a sponge, very little (if any) of the pulp pas- 
sing into the liquor. This is one of its excellent 
qualities, and another is the great specific gravity, 
and consequent richness of its juice. This kind 
therefore, probably produced the cider, but it ought 
to have been distinctly mentioned, as many per- 
sons may understand by “ crab apple” the Amer- 
ican crab. 

“ May 3. Mr. Neale presented Rosa sangui- 
nea.” This is only considered a variety of Rosa 
indica by good botanists, but here it is wrongly 
marked as a distinct species. 

A perennial Candituft, Iberis.” This account 
will be very obscure to such as know not that 
Candituft is the English, and Jeris the scientific, 
name of the genus. The latter ought to have 
been in italics, and in parenthesis. 

“Mr. A. Smith—a double flowering apple.” 
Of what species? Pyrus spectabilis from China 
is semidouble, and I have a semidouble variety of 
Pyrus malus, but there may be other kinds. The 
account is therefore of little value. 

“ May 10. Mr. Neale presented a handsome 
Ranunculus”—of what species? Many species 
of Ranunculus, are cultivated and considered 
“ handsome,” as J2. hortensis, R. asiaticus, R. a- 
conitifolius, R. illyricus, &c. It would be grati- 
fying to florists who cannot attend these exhibi- 
tions (and for such I presume these accounts are 
written) to be able to discover the sorts of flow- 
ers which have been presented. 

From the Exhibitions of the Albany Horticultu- 
ral Society. 
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“Spina futrix.” If Europeans judge of out 
botanical attainments from the mutilated nameS 
which occur in our periodical works, they must 
assign us low seats in the temple of science. If 
every letter of such names, is not written too 
plain for mistake, for want of a competent inspec- 
tor of the press, a jumble generally comes forth 
Sometimes an unskilful attempt at correction, is 
made, and then we have “ confusion worse con- 
founded.” A few years ago, alist of plants was 
given in Silliman’s Journal, and it appears that 
the compositor mistook the w in Acorus (the gen- 
eric name of the common calamus) and gave us 
Acorns! 

Probably in our quotation Spir@a fruter was 
meant, but I have not discovered the name after 
searching for this purpose in thirteen botanical 
authors. I hope the Secretary of the institution 
will save us hereafter from the risk of guessing. 

“A fine collection of flowers,—from the gar- 
den of Jesse Buel,—consisting of — jacobia.” Is 
this Senecio jacobea of Linneus? or Jacobea(n) 
lily ? as it is sometimes called. 

“ Silician Lilac.” This is probably a misprint 
for Siberian, as we know of none by the former 
name. 

I shall close my criticisms with one more re- 
mark. The dogwood (Piscidia erythrina) Gen. 
Farmer number 23, is a native of Jamaica,—a 
hot house plant,——and consequently is not referri- 
ble to our rural economy. None of the dogwoods 
(cornus) of this region are considered poisonous. 

Q. 

Z*> Our correspondent is requested to continuc 

his remarks as occasion may require, 





To the Editor of the Genesee Farmer— 

I perceive by various papers that the important 
question of saving seed corn from the ravages of 
the destructive cfows is yet a problem. 

I hope the following experiment will carry 
conviction home to the minds of practical farm- 
ers. E. WATSON. 
Port Kent, (Lake Champlain,) June 29, 183). 

EXPERIMENT. 

I planted two acres of corn this spring, near 
the haunts of crows, at the foot of a mountain. 
Three-fourths of the seed corn was thus prepa- 
red :—The corn soaked in beef pickle, containing 
salt petre, 8 hours; then added in two ounces of 
verdigrise to each bushel of seed, and soaked part 
of it 3 hours longer. The residue was soaked 
in beef pickle containing salt petre 12 hours ; then 
rolled in plaster—the remains covered with saft 
tar, then rolled in the plaster. 

The result was, that the crows made frequent 
attempts to depredate upon the three-fourths soak- 
ed in copperas prater as above. They partially 
destroyed 3 or 4 hills, and then abandoned the en- 
terprise in utter despair. It is now in vigorous 
growth. The part soaked in brine and covered 
with plaster was destroyed in toto, and replanted 
with potatoes. The part rolled in tar was about 
one half destroyed. Comment will be superflu- 
ous, such being the marked facts stated with cau- 
tion. 


By the Gentlemen’s Magazine for 1731, 








“ May 17. Snow flake jonquils.” Snow flake 
as an English generic name is applied to the spe- 
cies of Leucojum; but it ought not to be con- 


it appears that the number of newspapers 
then in England was 40—in America 2. 
The number has now increased in Eng- 
lang to more than 100, In the U. States 








founded with the jonquil (Narcissus jonquilla.) 


: 








'N the tongue, or more destitute of meaning than 


* See Eaton’s Manual of Botany. 


the number is probably more than 15001 
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SELECTIONS. | 








MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
At a meeting of this Society, held June 
18th, the following report was made by the 
Committee ona garden of Experiment and | 
Rural Cemetery. 
Concluded from page 206. 
The establishment of a CrMETERY in| 
connexion with the Garpen or Experi-| 
ment, cannot fail of meeting public appro- | 
bation. Such rural burial places were com- | 





lof Asia Minor are still to be seenin the vi- 





ly sculptured sarcophagi and magnificent 
tombs, reared by the once polished nations 


cinity of the numerous ruined cities, on the 
deserted coast of Karamania. 

The Athenians allow no burials within 
the city. The ilustrious men, who had ei- 
ther died in the service of their country, or 
were thought deserving of the most distin- 
guished honors, were buried in the Cerami- |) 
cus,—an extensive public cemetry on the | 
road to Thria. ‘Tombs and statutes were) 








July 9, 183), 


of Greece and Rome, as receptacles, ) 


| memorials of the departed worthies of the 


empire. 

The establishment of rural cemeteries sin 
ilarto that of Pere La Chaise, has ed 
been the subject of conversation jn thi: 
country, and frequently adverted to by the 
writers in our scientific and literary publica. 
tions. But — few years since, a meetin- 
was held in Boston, by many of its mos! 
respectable citizens, for the purpose of ma 
turing a plan and forming such an establis) 


wages 5. 








: a" hi -||}ment, in the environs of the ci if 
mon, among the ancients, who allowed no|/erected to their memory, on which were re tthe city. No on: 





grave yards within their cities. The Pot-||counted their praises and exploits ; and to! 
ter’s Field without the walls of Jerusalem, |render them familiar to all, to animate eve-| 
and in the Twelve Tables, it was prescribed jry citizen to a love of virtue and of glory, | 
‘that the dead should neither be buried or jand to excite in youthful minds, an ardent 
burned in the city’ of Rome. Evelyn {desire of imitating those celebrated worthies, | 
states, ‘that the custom of burying in chur- |the spacious grounds were embellished with, 
ches and near about them, especially in | trees and made a public promenade. With-| 
great cities, isa novel presumption, inde- in the Ceramicus was the Academy where 
cent, sordid and very prejudicial to health ; | Plato and the great men who followed him 
it was not done among the Christians in the | met their disciples and held assemblies for 
primitive ages ;’ was forbidden by the Em- || philosophical conference and instruction.— 
perors, Gratian, Valentian and Theodosius, ‘Connected with the Academy was a Gym- 
and never sanctioned until the time of Greg- | nasium and a garden, which was adorned 
ory the Great. The Eastern Christians do | with deligatful covered walks, and refresh- 
not now inter the dead within the churches. |ed by the waters of the Cephisus, which 
During the age of the patriarchs groves were | flowed, under the shade of the plain and va- 
selected as places of sepulchre. When Sa- | rious other trees, through its western bor- 
rah died, Abraham purchased ‘the fields of |ders. At the entrance and within the area 
Ephron, in Machpelah, with all the trees ‘of the garden were temples, altars and stat- 
that were therein and the borders round a- |) Utes of the gods. 
bout, as a burying place,’ and there he buri-|| The bodies of the Athenians, who had 
ed his wife; ‘and there they buried Abra-|' fallen in battle, were collected by their 
ham, Isaac, Rebekah and Leah;’ and when! countrymen, and after they were consumed 
Jacob had blessed his sons, ‘he said unto, on the funeral pile, their bones were carried 
them, I am to be gathered unto my people: |to Athens; there they were exposed, in cy- 
bury me with my fathers in the cave that is | press coffins, under a large tent, for three 
in the field of Ephron.’ Deborah ‘ was bu-| days, that the relations might perform those 
ried beneath Beth-el under an oak,’ and the! libations, which affection and religion en- 
valiant men of Jabesh-gilead removed the |joined; then they were placed on as many 
bodies of Saul and his sons from the wall|'cars, as there were tribes, and the process- 
of Bethshon and ‘ buried them under a tree.’ ||jon proceeded slowly through the city, to 
Moses was buried in ‘a valley in the land of) the Ceramicus, where funeral games were 
Moab;’ Joseph in ‘aparcel of ground in| exhibited, and an orator publicly appoin- 
Shechem :’ Eleazer, the son of Aaron ‘in a) ted for the occasion, pronounced an eulogi- 
hill that pertained to Phinehas,’ and Man-. um. 
assah with Annon ‘inthe garden of Uz-|| Even the Turks, who are so opposed to 
za.’ \the cultivation of the fine arts, embellish 
The planting of rose-trees upon graves is their graveyards with evergreens. With 
an ancient custom: Anacreon says that ‘it|/ them it isa religious duty, to plant trees a- 
protects the dead ;’ and Propertius indi-| round the graves of their kindred, and the 
cates the usage of burying among roses. ‘burying ground of Scutari,is one of the 


can be indifferent toa subject of such dee: 
and universal interest. In whatever point 
of view it is considered, who is there, tha» 
does not perceive numerous and powerfi; 
inducements, for aiding in its accomplish 
ment? How consoling and pleasing is th, 
thought that our memories shall be cherish 


ed after death: that the spot, where our ash) 


es repose, shall be often visited, by dear anc 
constant friends; that they will there linger, to 
call up the soothing, yet melancholy remin 
iscences Of by gone times; that the soi 
which covers us, will be kept ever verdant: 
that a magnificent forest will be reared to 
overshadow our graves, by those truly kind 
hands, which performed the last sad offic: 
of affection ; that flowers will fringe the path 
ways, leading to our lowly resting place, 
and their fragrance, mingied with the holi- 
est aspirations ascend towards the throne ot 
the Eternal. 

To those who mourn, what a consolation 
to visit the bower-sequestered monument o! 
a much loved friend, under circumstances 
and with associations, so favorably calcula- 
ted to revive agreeable recollections of the 
past; and when these revolting ideas are 
excluded, which obtrude upon the mind. 
while standing in the usual dreary, desolat’ 
and ruinous repositories of the dead. 


In a Rural Cemetry the names and vir- 
tues of the departed would live in perpetual 
freshness, and their souls seem to communt 
with those who come to do honor to theit 
manes. Thus would all like to repose it 
death; and who would not deem it a bless- 
ing, to be able to confer that favor on a pa- 
rent, child, wife, husband, or friend’— 
How can this object be so successfully ac- 
complished as in connexion with an Experi- 
mental Garden? That part of the land 





Plato sanctioned the planting of trees over || most interesting objects in the environs of| 
sepulchres, and the tomb of Ariadne was in || Constantinople. Situated in the rear of the| 


the Arethusian Grove of Crete. The Cat-|\town and extending along the declivity of 
acombs of Thebes were excavated in the|\the Asiatic shore, towards the sea of Marmo- 
gorges of the forest clad hills, on the oppo-|jra, it present a vast forest of majestic trees ; 
site bank of the Nile, and those of Memphis||and thither the inhabitants of the imperial 
were beyond the lake Acherusia, from||city generally resort, during the sultry 
whence the Grecian mythologists derived || months of summer, to enjoy the cool breez- 
their fabulous accounts of the Elysian fields. ||es, of the Euxine, or are wafted over the 
There it was supposed the souls of the vir- || waves of the Propontis. Throughout Italy, 
tuous and illustrious retired after death, and || France and England, there are many ceme- 
roamed through bowers, forever green, and \|teries which ate ornamented with forest trees 
over meadows spangled with flowers, and|jand flowering shrubs. Pere La Chaise, in 
refreshed by perennial streams. In the}|the environs of Paris, has been admired, and 
mountains near Jerusalem were located the || celebrated, by every traveller, who has visit- 
tombs of the opulent Israelites; and in a/|/ed that beautiful garden of the dead. 

Garden, near the base of Calvary had Jo-|| In Liverpool a similar burying ground 
seph, the Aramathean, prepared that mem- || was completed three years since, and a meet- 
orable sepulchre in which was laid the cru-||ing has recently been held in London for 

















which has been recommended for a CemE- 
TERY, may be circumvallated by a spacious 
javenue, bordered by trees, shrubbery and 
perennial flowers; rather as a line of de 
|| marcation, than of disconnexion; for the 
jornamental grounds of the Garpen should 
be apparently blended with those of the 
| Cemetery, and the walks of each so inter- 
| communicate, as to afford an uninterrupted 
|range over both, as one common domain. 

| Among the hills, glades and dales, whicl: 
are now covered with evergreen, and deci- 
duous trees and shrubs, may be selected 
sites for isolated graves, and tombs, and 
these being surmounted with columns, obe- 
jlisks, and other appropriate monuments ot 
granite and marble, may be rendered inter 
esting specimens of art; they will also vary 
and embellish the scenery, embraced within 





cified Mesiah. The Greeks and Romans| forming one, in the vicinity of that city, of |the scope of the numerons sinuous avenues. 





often selected the secluded recesses of wood-'|a size, and on a scale of magnificence, 
ed heights aud vales, as favorite places of|| which shall quadrate with the wealth and 
interment, or the borders of the great public || vast extent of the mighty capital of a great 
highways, where elegant monuments were|/nation. Within the central arena are to be 
erected, and surrounded with Cypress and) exact models of the superb temples, trium- 
other ever verdant trees. Many of the rich-'| phal arches, columns and public monuments 


which may be felicitously opened, in all di- 
\rections, and to a vast extent from the ai 
| versified and picturesque features, which 
|the topography of the tract of land presents. 

Besides the great public advantages; 
which will result, from the Horticultar 
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departments, that portion of the land which 
may be consecrated to the dead, and render- 
ad like the Elysian fields of the Egyptians 
a holy and pleasant resort for the living,— 
the whole will present one of the most in- 
structive, magnificent, and pleasant prome- 
yades in our country. From its immediate 
oroximity to the Capital of the State, it will| 
attract universal interest, and become a 
place ofhealthful, refreshing and agreeable) 
resort, from early spring, until the close of) 
autumn. 
To accomplish these two great objects, it. 
isnecessary thata fund should be created, 
inmediately, sufficient for the purchase of 
the land, surrounding it with a substantial 
fence, the erection of a gardener’s lodge, 
aying out the grounds, and preparing them 
‘or the purposes of an Experimental Garden) 
ind a Cemetery. That this can be done, 
‘our committee does not entertain a doubt, 
ind respectfully recommend the adoption of 
he following measures, as_ best calculated 
‘o insure success. 
H. A. S. Dearporn, 
For the Committee. 
Resolved, That the Report of the Com- 
nittee on an Experimental Garden and 
Rural Cemetery, be accepted and that said 
Committee be authorized to proceed in the 
stablishment of a Garden and Cemetery in 
onformity to the Report which has this day 
een made and accepted. 
Boston, June 11, 1831. 








ALBANY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Seventh Exhibition, July 5, 1831. 

i large cucumbers, 1 basket fine red cur- 
ants, 6 baskets fine cherries, of. different) 
sinds,—-from the garden of Spencer Staf-| 
ford. 





AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


double scarlet lychnis; Japanese three day 
lily; double white and blue bell flower; 
rose potentilla; blue spiked veronica; large 
red mallow, coriopsis tinetoria, and an ele- 
gant dark purple maurrndia,—from the Al- 
bany Nursery. 

Premiums were awarded to Spencer Staf- 
ford oa cucumbers: V. P. Douw on corn 
and potatoes: D. B. Slingerland on cab- 
bhge, Albany Nursery on flowers. 





GooszBeRRIES.—Our annual present of 
fine gooseberries from Isaac McKim, Esq. 
of this city has been received. As usual, 
the fruit is excellent, measuring from three| 





to four inches in circumference, and of ex- | 


ceedingly rich flavor. We have also bad, 
the pleasure of seeing some very fine goose- | 
berries in several of our public gardens, as a) 
stimulant to the productions of which we} 
have no doubt the successful example of Mr. 
McKim has largely contributed. At Sam- 


uel Feast’s garden, Frederick road, we saw || 


several bushes, the fruit of which would 
measure full four inches. In its present im- 
proved state, the gooseberry is scarcely infe- 
rior to any fruit of the garden, and is only 
secondary to that of the orchard in conse- 
quence of its brief season.— Am. Far. 








Niagara, (U. C.) District Agricultural 
Society.—Pursuant to Notice, a general 
meeting took place at the Inn of Walter Dit- 
trick, in St. Catharines,on Saturday the 11th 
of June, for the purpose of choosing Officers 
to serve the ensuing year. 

After some desultory conversation, it was 
ascertained to be the unanimous desire of the 
members present, that George Adams, Esq. 
President, should be re-elected, together 





10 ears corn, 4 peck kidney potatoes,— 
rom the garden of V. P. Douw. 

6 roots blood beets, 6 roots carrots, half) 
veck string beans, 3 varieties of fine holly-| 
iocks—presented by Daniel Gilbert, garden-|| 


> baskets of fine cherries, different kinds; 
' baskets of fine raspberries, different kinds, 
~from the garden of Isaac Denniston. 

2 heads eaily York and one head sugar 
‘af cabbage, 5 roots of Orange and 2 roots 
“wisschard beets, 1 bunch radishes, second 
srowth; half a peck of white and black po- 
\atoes, 1 basket fine red currants, 3U large 
ich flavored red gooseberries, 2 cucumbers, 7 
iods Chinese peppers, 4 baskets of fine 
lierries, of different kinds; 2 Chaludonian 
ilies, $8 varieties of splendid double holly- 
socks, one of them a beautiful snow white ; 
i Varieties of fine carnation pinks,—from 
he garden of D. B. Slingerland. 

2 varieties of fine double sweet Williams, 
‘Varieties of single,—from the garden of 
John Meads. 

16 varieties of splendid double hollyhocks, | 
1@ ofthem a fine white with pink margin 
iid palmated foilage; double white fever 
eW: double red and white green of the 
ieadow; double scarlet lychnis ; double, 
vange; yellowed, quilled and ranunculus| 
naigolds, and a fine single dahlia,—from 
he garden of Jesse Buel. 

» varieties of superb double dahlias, 6 va-| 
icties of double poppies, one of them pure, 
‘hite with pink margin; 4 seedling carna- 
‘ions, different colors; 11 varieties of splen- 
‘id hollyhocks, 5 varieties of perennial lark 





with S. Wood, Esq. as Secretary, and Mr. 


‘John Gibson, Treasurer, to which they at 
Mength reluctantly consented—whereupon a 
resolution proposing the following named! 


gentleman as office bearers of the Society, 
was unanimously adopted, viz: 

George Adams, President. 

J. Cummings, 

Adam Stull, 

Doctor Lefferty, | V. Presidents. 

Cyrus Sumner, 

George Connolly, 

DIRECTORS. 


Ni John Macfarlane, 
—— Joseph Clement. 
Grantham, John Lampman. 
Louth, John Clark. 
Clinton Jacob Beam, 

, Adam Koncle. 
Stamford, Adam Lynch. 
Thorold, George Marlatt. 
Pelham, Samuel Beckett. 
Gainsborough. | William Taylor. 
Bertie, William Smith. 

County o 
Hal dime id f Joseph Young. 
Grimsby, Jolin Camp. 
Willoughby, Jacob Gander. 
Wainfleet, David Thompson. 


Resolved, That the meeting do now ad- 
journ, to meet again on the second Wednes- 
day in July next, at 11 o’clock A. M. in the 


| town of Niagara, at Mrs. Fish’s Tavern. 


GEORGE ADAMS, President. 
Samuet Woop, Secretary. 


Prevention of the Mildew on Peach and 
Jectarine T'rees.—The following preventa- 
tive of the mildew on Peach and Nectarine 








‘pur; double, white and red queen of the} 
meadow: lady’s ear drop ; rose willow wort :' 


Trees has simplicity as well as the experi- 
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ence of many years, to recommend it:— 
Take of sulphur and rain or river water, 
proportions of two ounces of sulphur to eve- 
ry four gallons of water. Put the quantity 
which may be required into a copper or boi- 
‘ler, and let it (after it commences boiling) 
‘boil for half an hour: after which it may be, 
taken out, or suffered to remain until it be- 
comes of a tepid state when it ought to be 
‘applied to the trees by means of the garden 
engine or syringe, as in a common washing 
with water. ‘The time’for applying it is an- 
‘nually, as soon as the fruit is set and consid- 
ered out of danger.—Loudon. 








Description of the Night Blooming Cereus 
‘lately blooming in the green-house of Mr. 
‘Perper, in Philadelphia. There was, on 
one evening, a magnificent display of eight 
flowers of Night Blooming Cereus, viz: 


| five on one plant, two on another, and one 


on a third. 

The corolla was full six inches in diame- 
ter, with twenty stamina, surrounding one 
pistillum. The insideof the calyx is a 
splendid yellow, or bright sulphur color; 
\the petals of the purest white, numerous, 
lancet-shaped, disposed in several rows, iu 
'a beautiful rocaceous form, The flowei 
diffuses a slight pleasant odour. 





| Earty Harvest.—We understand, says 
|the Delaware Press, that a gentleman in 
|| New Castle Hundred, commenced his har- 
|| vest on Saturday the 18th inst. The wheat 
j;cut, had a fine appearance, of a good height 
jand was well filled. It was of the kind 
| called rare ripe. 

| 
| Novel patriotic contribution.—The peo- 
ple of Hayti have sent 10,600 pounds of 
coffee for the benefit of the widows and 
orphans of the French patriots who fell 
in the memorable 3 days of July. 

The editor of the Sentinel, published 
at Stamford, Connecticut, has lately 
made a hearty dinner on a black fish that 
weighed ten pounds. When a printer is 
so fortunate as to get a good dinner, he 
does right to let the world know it. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
for two weeks ending July 2, 1851. 
ee 





























gigis/e2|5 [Face of the 
ale & Se |S Sky. Observations 
19|M/82/29,46| m | fair 
E 69 29,55) 10 do 
20} M|88)} 29,60} w do 
E |74/29.45| ne do 
21|M/76!29,32, w' cloudy (high wind showers 
E ,62,29,45| ne| rain 1-10 
24//68'29,60| @ fair 
E /58/29,60, w cloudy 
23} M|60)29,63) ¢ do rainy 
§ |[52,29,73] w fair 
24) M|65) 29,85; ne do 
E|52/ 29,75) ne do 
25|M168/ 29,70) do 
E.|57/29,65| ne do 
26|/M/68/29,75; ne | fair 
F. |64/29,70| e¢ cloudy 
97|Mj70/29,55| se} rain 1 3-10 inches 
E |66/29,45| @ rainy 1-10 
28!M/76)}29,45) w do 1-10 
E '64'29,40! « cloudy 
29/M|62/29,37; rainy 1-10 
E |58/29,55} ne do 1-10 
30'M|68/29,65} # fair 
E |60/29,68] ne do 
1 |M|74/29,70| sé do 
E |76| 29,74) ne do 
@ |M/82/ 29,85) sw do | 
E |66!29,85) ¢ do 














“7 The Barometrical and Thermometrical observa 
tions are registered at 10 o'clock A.M.and P. M., which 
by along series of experiments made for the purpose, 
show that time to give a ncarer mean average of the 
relative heat of a day than any other time. 
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From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser. | Fellenberg School, at Whitesborough, O-|as oil, gives a most beautiful light. It js 
{ue Freviensere Scuoor, aT Boiron, ||neida County, New York. It appears that|| said to be cheaper than gas,and our owr. 
Bucks Co. Pa. it was begun some few years since, it is sup-|| observation enables us to say that it ve 
It is a remarkable circumstance that here,'|posed, with very limited means. Whether a more brilliant light than eith ives 
where the education of youth, and the gen-)| it has ever had the advantage of an instruc- as. and is at the same ti od oil oy 
eral diffusion of knowledge are in theory,'|tor, actually conversant with the system, we reir Sntiaiiel C En, ree from 
and oughi to be in fact the very basis of our.| know not, for indeed until very lately, it has purities.—Cour & nq. 
free institutions, so little has been done to-||scarcely been heard of beyond its immedi-|| Trade and Commerce of New-Orleans 
wards even an experiment of this admirable |ate sphere. It commenced with six schol- || —Notwithstanding the very unusual and 
mode of instruction. ars only, and soon increased to sixty, more | unprecedented number of vessels which 
Much has been said and written on the || than which number cannot be accommoda- | have loaded at New Orleans the sient 
subject. It has been shown to be fitted for//ted. By the practice of early rising, more, year, at the last dates there w: 
all classes and every pursuit, for giving)'than the usual hours are devoted to study, meena Ryle ie Mh not a 
health and vigor to the body no less than to/|while three hours of every day are employ- | ‘ef P q rye er » although th: 
the mind, and that it is peculiarly adapted'/ed between Agriculture, Horticulture, and | number exceeded 200 sail, making abou: 
to the wants and actual condition of Amer- |the Mechanic Arts. Unpretending as was, 40,000 tons. The stock of cotton oy 
ican society. There has prevailed long its origin, and circumscribed as its capacity, | hand for export, was 80,000 hhds. and 
since a universal concurrence of opinion in |and although pains had been taken to make jevery other kind in proportion. If th; 
all these particulars, and yet it has remained | known that the Institution was filled, five |produce of Louisiana continues to jy 
little more than an untried object of admi- | hundred applicants, it is said, were necessa- || crease for five years to come, in propor. 
ration and speculation. __|tily rejected last year, and more than fifty|ition to the last five years, New Orleans 
At length, it is to be hoped, a fair experi-'| during the three first months of the present|{ . P Agri. re 
a , ; a eae a ree . will require all the shipping of the Uni 
ment is about to be made, and in our own ycar! This speaks loudly in favor of the as : 
state. The school at Bolton, the healthful,|system, even upon an imperfect and inade- ||" E tates to carry it to market,—Cour 
ind delightful residence of Anthony Morris,'| quate trial. § Eng. 
Esq. is admirably situated for the purpose,') ‘The Bolton Fellenberg School, so advan- | 
and under the general superintendence of,tageously situated, upon a plan at once 
this amiable and accomplished gentleman, |large and liberal, and under auspices which 











DISSOLUTION. 


HE co-partnershir heretofore existing betwec, 


aided by the known skill and experience of 
aman and scholar such as the Rev. Mr. 


Chaderton and B. M. Isinar, who is practi-| 


leave nothing better to be desired, cannot, 
we think, fail to receive countenance and 
patronage, sufficient for a full and fair ex- 


cally familiar with the Fellenberg plan,'!periment. We desire it, because we believe 
with other competent teachers, we have ev-|/it tends more than any other to the advan- 
ery reasonable assurance of its success, so'jtage of the rising generation, and because 
far as the ability of the instructors is con-||its accomplishment will afford a suitable re- 
cerned. ‘turn to a fellow citizen, who has devoted 





The comparative advantages and disad-|| most of his life to the offices more gratify- 
vantages of public and private education in|/ing to mere ambition ; and many years to|! 
a city and in the country, have ever found|}an examination of this mode of instruction, || 


their respective advocates alike zealous and |in which he is thoroughly initiated, from the 
confident. It is yet and perhaps will con-| prosperous establishment of which he will 
tinue to be a debateable subject. It cannot||derive, we trust, not less honour, and we 
be denied, however, that in a city,the tempt-|| will add, which he least considers, more in- 
ations to pleasure and to vicious pursuits are'|dividual advantage. A FATHER. 
more numerous and powerful, and that the | HARVESTING OATS. 

simple and healthful aliments and the pure 
and wholesome air of the country deserve @|reap) oats when beginning to turn yellow, 


decided preference. For exercises in the | whether they are wanted for fodder, or for | 


open fields and rural employments, we are ‘the oats with the fodder. I a farmer wants 


It is much the best way to mow (not to! 


& the subscribers, under the firm of E. Pec ané 

Co. is this day dissolved by mutual consent ; 
"VERARD PECK, 
DAVID HOYT, 

may 6, 1831. SAM’L D. PORTER. 

3 The subscribers having purchased the Stoc} 
in Trade of the late firm of E. Peck and Co., wii 
continue the business of Book Selling, Printing 
and Book Binding, at the old stand, under the firm 
of Hoyt, Porter and Co. 
DAVID HOYT, 
SAM’L D PORTER 
LUTHER TUCKER. 
f3’The subseriber, having connected himsel: 
lin business with Davin Hoyt and Samvet D 
|Porter, has removed his Printing Establishmen: 
ito the old stand of E. Peck and Co., where he 
will continue the publication of the Daily Adverti 
ser, Rochester Republican, and Genesee Farmer, u' 
der the firm of LurueEnr ‘Tucker and Co, 
may 6, LUTHER TUCKE! 


BOOKS, STATIONARY, &C. 

l} HE subscribers; successors to E. Peck & Cy 
at the old stand, No 33 Carroll-street, Roches 

ter, have now on hand the most complete stock v' 





may 6. 
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inni i , ics 4 ‘| Books, in the various departments of Sci i 
beginning to substitute gymnastics, for the|/tg make the most of his oats, if they are | Books, in P ats of Sesence, Lit 


body confessedly requires care as well as the | every so stout, let him mow them when be-| 


mind. But are these suited to the strength, |! sinning to turn yellow. Dry them well, 
the bones and muscles of boyhood? It 1S thresh them as much as he pleases, and his 
rpg a are not, = — mage et es ‘cattle will eat the straw in preference to the 
“ sand Komans. 4 1s KNOWN that they)! best meadow hay; and besides the grain 
° , , h | besieete ays ‘ 
have in some instances produced disease and | must be brighter and heavier than if they 


a ? ; _ |; Stand in the field till quite ripe, and the 
On the I ellenberg plan, bodily exercise!) straw is spoiled. Detroit Courier. 

is obtained by simple,safe and natural means, || Tae sieenial Wale alt tee Will 
agricultural, horticultural and mechanical || ot ae oe Le 


employment, at once healthful and useful |; papery Society, — nel on Wednes- 
too. ‘The time expended in gymnastics on) 42) ane pred last, — Cartha e, and 
the other hand, is just so much abstracted ‘4 settee Bast: oa, Phe exhibition of 
from useful pursuits—they teach nothing ||‘ omestic animals on Wednesday, gave proof 


‘oh i -> lof incre: i . ther of those branc 
which is to be of future advantage or profit, | of increased attention on the part of our 


. . s > S > ° + 
and it will not be pretended that they can ies gg dna one of the most important of 
claim superiority in regard to the health and Ine dP reso saiiiilam eine Air mitind 
vigor of the human body. | é ae. ay, s by! ans || 

Whateve “opini Parent || cstensive- Two threshing machines, one || 
' : t may Se the i 5 nae of al arent) new churn, an improved horse rake, and ; 
on these matters, much is gained by BiVINg || ny b ¢ rt pror ; ¥ ake, and a| 
him « . ; - ) a . 
him an opportunity of choice. He who, up=| mber of other agricultural articles were| 
on the whole, prefers to educate his son un-| 


exhibited, and most of them were highly 
: ° ° H . > ‘ « s¢ Yo « 
ler his own eye, or in the city, and upon the| ipproved. General Harrisons’s address was 


old plan, will indulge his preference accor-| delivered at about 12 o'clock, to a large and 

dingly—while the Parent who discovers || 2tteMtive audience, and was heard with great 

greater advantages, as to body and mind, in| approbation. 

an education in the country, and according|| . Valuable Inprovement.—A Mr. Jen- 

to the recent system, may be gratified. _|| Hings of this city has invented a prepara- 
Asa ground of encouragement, we must//tion of Spirits of Turpentine and Alco- 
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erature and Art, ever offered to the citizens of th: 
“Genesee Country.’’ Among them are compriscé 
most of the works ever required by the Attorney, 
Physician or Divine, to make up their Library, anc 
allthe School Books used in the Common anc 
Classical Schools of the State. ‘Town and Socia! 
Libraries furnished on the most liberal terms, anc 
at very low prices. Any work not on hand, fur 
inished if to be found in the eastern cities, on shor’ 
inotice. ‘They have also gone very extensively int 
ithe Paper Hanaine trade, and have now on hanc 
a great assortment of Paper Hangings and Border: 
sf anety description, from 30 cents to $1,25 cent: 
‘per piece. In the variety, beauty and quality 0! 
this article, they stand unrivalled. Having a Boo’ 
| Bindery and Printing- Office attached to their estal 
ilishment, they are prepared to do Job Work ine: 
hes of business in superior sty! 
| Their stock of stationary is very complete, compris 
ling almost all things ever called for in that line 





The exhibition of domestic |They have now on hand 500 reams super froya' 


medium, demy and royal Printing Paper, from som 
of the best manufactories in the state. Printer 


supplied with News Paper aud News and Book Ink 


of superior qualities, at low prices. In some future 
number of the Farmer, they propose giving a cat 
logue of some of the principal Books. Countr) 
Merchants supplied on the most liberal terms. The 
customers of the late firm of E, Peck & Co. ar 
particularly requested to call. Orders from abroa- 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. 
HOYT, PORTER & CO. 
H,, P. & Co., are agents for the North America! 
Review, American Quarterly do., London Quarte!’ 
ly do., Edinburgh do. Westminster do., Chiristia' 
Spectator, Biblical Repository, American Journ® 
P Medicine, delivered in Rochester at subscript? 





refer to the success which has attended thei bol, which burned in the same manner 


price. 





